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THIS CORRUPTIBLE 

As Bozart enters its third year of successful publication with the 
current number, the editor feels justified in giving a reminiscent glance, 
willing, if need be, to emulate Lot’s wife, who became thereby the 
salt of the earth. . . . We trust that we shall neither point with pride 
nor view with alarm, in this our brief credo. 

One salient strain seems to have cut its channel through our first 
two volumes, the element of irony which actuates the majority of the 
verses in the magazine. Feline spinsters have dogged us over the 
telephone, and, despite our discreet assurance that we were out, they 
have screamed in our ears: You smart young snip, I hate you, hate you, 
hate you. Ya-aas, that’s what I said. . . . One fervent female wrote 
in six pages of long-hand that she prayed for us every night; yet 
another wrote in wrath that she’d have her six-foot boy-friend come 
down from Charlotte and pummel us some sense in our head. . . . 
Such are the reactions to satire. So we now have no telephone in our 
office. 

The magazine has attempted to represent the sincere work of the 
best poets available; the work has been accepted without respect to its 
satiric nature. That something over fifty per cent of the verse has 
been ironic is no fault of ours; rather we claim it as a virtue (blush- 
ing). We labor under the delusion that there are only a few really 
great poems written in a generation; hence the best for which the 
poetry magazine can hope is good minor poetry with an occasional 
major for orchestra relief. In our effort to present a fair picture of 
American verse, we have noticed rather as a postprandial observation 
than as a pre-gustatory choice, the satiric flavor of our best minor 
poetry in this generation. . . . When more good verse of the romantic 
sort is written, we shall be glad to publish more good verse of that 
description. But our aim is rather to interest and to stimulate than to 
proselyte. 

And it must be remembered that ours is a sad generation—witness 
the poetry written by the leading American poets of the past two 
decades: Jeffers, Frost, Wylie, Robinson, Masters, Eliot, Millay, and 
the younger voices. Faith is yet to come, a new faith arising out of 
disillusion and the fevers of cities. 

The newer movement to escape the inane and sophisticated by 
means of a hearty return to the barbaric gust of living, we view with 
interest and approval, as an antidote for enervation and decadence, 
and metropolitan aenemia in our contemporary poetry. The return 
to the farm and to elemental hardihood, if it be not merely a ges- 
ture or a convention may produce a revival of vigor by which this 
corruptible may again put on incorruption, and this mortal—immortal- 
ity. We await the watchfire on the hill to a sad generation, hoping that 
it is not merely another young lady burning her candle at both ends. 
Rather let us elect that it be another Samson torching the wolves in 


the fields of the Philistines, or even another Helen burning the topless 
towers of Ilium. 


————————— 


THE KILLER 


He shut his eyes to deal the death 
That made him well of a long past. 
But in the momentary night 
Another illness, and as vast, 

Was born behind those very eyes, 
That cannot open till he dies. 


They cannot open save to see 
Stiffness fixed upon a face; 
Horror never growing old, 

As if eternity had place 

And all of time were lying bare 
Upon a forehead with a scar. 


Go where he will, the gazer too 
He once surprised—and stopped the blood— 
Comes opposite; and still it flows 
In an unquenchable thin flood: 
The red that leaves no other stain 
Than on the paleness of his brain. 
—Mark Van Doren. 


MAGDALENE TO GALATEA 
Cold—cold— 
Most marble white, and, oh, quite surely pure! 
Fashioned from the fallow mind of man 
Upon the very pedestal of his unattainment— 
Oh, you were very wise! 
Still and serene above the crumbling world 
You stand upon your solid rock of dreaming— 
Oh, you were very right, 
Calm and assured above the whispering world 
Of tears and death and tears and life and dying, 
Cold—cold— 
Most marble pure— 
Oh, you were wise! 
Who will be loved by men forevermore 
Because you never dared to be alive! 

—KAaTHLEEN MILLay. 


TO CHRIST IN HELL 
The secret hell you live in I surmise; 
Of old its burning paths I often trod. 
Such need of mortals’ love—it is not wise; 
Learn self-sufficiency as I have, God. 
—CoLoquitt Koepp. 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


There is no mystery can thwart the maggot; 
No dream can bribe the buzzard to desist. 
No need of oven nor of fire nor faggot; 

Raw meat alone delights the realist. 

Like the hyaena gorged with carrion, 

He laughs above the carcass he devours, 
Leaving a blanched and horny skeleton 
To be the urn for red romantic flowers. 


So is our cycle but an interim 

Between the jackal and the Gabriel; 

Each prophet finds a host to harry him: 

Each sugared Heaven’s devoured by hungry 

Helly 2. w 4: 

Yet do we push our weary footsteps West, 

Calling the dream somehow forever best. 
—ERNEST HarTSOck. 


DILLETANTE 
The verses from his dainty pen 
Are tipped with wit, and edged with grace, 
And delicate as bits of lace 
Imported from Valenciennes. 


He sips his tea and speaks to us 
Of Rupert Brooke, recites his choice 
Of all the poems in a voice 

So silken and mellifluous. 


Yet, I will rather, if I can, 
Shake hands with any honest tramp 
Than even touch the limp and damp 
Soft fingers of this half-a-man. 
—WILFRED J. FuNK. 


EPITAPH 


I have loved Beauty and have sung her psalters; 

I have worshiped at her altars 

Long,— 

Have been as one whose firm faith never falters 
In her praise-song. 


Some day, if there be any left to love me 
When I am but a wraith, 


Let him but say these simple words above me,— 
He kept the faith! 


—ARTHUR TAFT. 
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THE BROTHERS 


They walked together everywhere, 
Yet each walked alone. 

The sun rose full; yet there was he 
On whom it never shone; 

And there was he who stored it all 


In bright blood and bone. 


There was a warmth in him that cast 
The shadow of the pair, 

And there was light; but neither thing 
Could issue into air. 

So they went; and people saw 
Winter and summer there. 


The two went on as if they went 
Contrary, North and South; 

One as if he walked in storms, 

And one in pleasant drouth. 

But they looked out of equal eyes, 
And closed a single mouth. 


One through the other saw the sky 
He was not born to see; 

Both could say what men alone 
Know never, standing free. 

But tied together neither spoke, 
And people let them be. 


They lived so long, exchanging thus 
The secrets of the way, 

They grew to undistinguished dawn 
And twilight of a day; 

Until we met them hand in hand, 
Their faces-even grey. 


—Mark VAN DOREN. 


RELIGIOUSLY JUDGED 


You might have known my heart was sad— 


Because my eyes should tell you such. 
But in your same religious way— 
You coldly say, 

“Your eyes are red, because— 


O’well, because you drink too much!” 
—Frep WILSON. 
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THE GOOD FIGHT 


ie 


It is so easy to give sage advice 

When we have never trod the stony road; 
When we have never felt incessant goad 
Of habits not conventionally nice, 

It is so easy. In our paradise, 

Where more than gesture were an episode, 
It is so pleasant to arrange a code 

Cut two by four, consistent and concise. 


And so we say our sticky little prayer 

And neatly fold our souls and go to sleep, 
Blandly oblivious of the wakeful player 

Of life whose eyes have wept too much to weep; 
Whose days, for us one rainbow in a prism, 

Lead him, drowned always, through a cataclysm. 


II. 


How he could kill it: that was his one thought: 
How to destroy the lure that dragged him down, 
Not from respect of his unknowing town, 

Not from regard of mentors who had taught 

His adolescence that the fight is fought 

Openly, not from eclat and renown 

Of social status, but from invisible crown 

His self-respect, his own morale, had wrought. 


And there was no way out. Through hideous 
night 

He wrestled with his angel; through long day 

His over-zeal to conquer left a grim 

But futile mask across his appetite— 

Until he fell to visible decay— 

Until the thing he tried to slay . . . slew him. 


Ill. 
Then all the saints, so easy and so tiice, 


Said two sweet prayers and folded their souls twice. 
—BENJAMIN Musser. 
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FUTILE MASK. By Alvares 
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THE PERILOUS PATH 


There came a man and cried: 
“This path is only seeming-broad. 
The way of men is green and wide, 
But wider yet the waste of worlds 
Where just men walk 

And rage aside. 


“Once walked they innocent here; 
But paths are only seeming-paths, 
And you who go, forgetting fear, 
Are serpents sunning in no sun 
While just men darkly 

Disappear. 


“There walk the careful few, 
Among old mountains strange to grass; 
And all their anger is for you 

Who smile and lie and smoothly sing 
That this is all, 

That this is true.” 


He stopped and fell away, 
And I began an angry search— 
Ever since that angry day 

I seek a just man on the path; 
And this I know 

And this I say: 


There are but two that go 

Erect among a million slaves; 
These are just; but being so, 
They are unseen—or if they shine, 
Of all their good 

They nothing show. 


For one has only peace, 

That sits within his eyes and loves 
The crawling men as they increase; 
And one with laughter is content— 
And lines of fools 

That never cease. 


—Mark Van Doren. 
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MINOR POET 


I do not know that they will ever be read, 
These sonnets and these lyrics that I gather, 
Or if I write them for the quick or dead, 
Or as a child with mayflowers for his father. 
I am not helped nor handicapped by fame, 
Nor are my dactyls matter for the press, 
If they are read it is not for my name, 
Although they gild my April more or less. 
I dare not comfort me they are of meaning 
To Martians if an editor has scorn, 
They only are the sheaves that I am gleaning, 
Homesick as Ruth amid the alien corn; 
Nostalgic for the gardens where they grow; 
True gold, that here are shadows on the snow. 
—IsaBEL FiskE CONANT. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF AVIATION 


What swift metallic monotones 
surmount trees’ twisted prayers, 
deliver wounds on dreaming clouds, 
and violate pale air’s 


old chastity, let us acclaim. 

What wonders now aspire 

to pierce dim heaven’s frightened heart, 
invade sun’s nervous fire, 


let us mark eminent. O, that 
we splendid moderns may 
resign mere lives, and thus exalt 
invention’s latter-day. 
—CHALLIs SILVAY. 


SAW MILL 


God, why do you let us do it? 
Don’t you love us just a little? 
Don’t you know we’ve lots of toys 
We are not big enough to see? 
Little children have a fence 
To keep them out of death and danger, 
Little children have a rope 
To hold them where they ought to be— 
Would you give us length enough 
To barter every tree? 
—KATHLEEN MILLay. 
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HOLIDAY 


Now prodigally swarms the hill— 
All platitudes rehearse; 

A crisp collateral crackle 

Ignites the eager purse. 


Brief surcease from lab and logic; 
Time and space and passion: 

By gapeseed out of windowpane . 
Springs the latent fashion. 


Viaduct translates the city; 
Considers darkey shacks 
Dissecting the indignity 
Of life on railroad tracks. 


What chin thrust up against the sky 
Is ever proud again? 

I thy God am a jealous god 

Beneath the L. and N. 


Flower pots and peering faces— 
Barred windows of the jail; 

For she so loves geraniums, 
Distinguishing no pale. 


Strolling along by Market Square, 
A blue-eyed beggar sings 

And country folks with rosk cheeks 
Sell pepperpods on strings. 


Demeter steeps the market house 
In culinary bliss: 

Milk, honey, apples, marigolds— 
“Any flowers, Miss?” 


Rank fever stewing autumn bones 
Contrives a semaphore: 

Isolde wails from Wagner’s arms 
An orthophonic score. 


Madonna of the music house 
As tired as she can be, 

Tests lullabies and rocks to sleep 
The child upon her knee. 
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Coney Island casuistry 

Exalts the apple pie: 

Accompanied with fifes and drums 
My soul goes marching by. 


Mechanistic soviet loaves 

To flesh alone are kind: 

The hungry psyche seeks relief 
In pastures of the mind. 


A dietary latitude 

Rewards the aimless quest: 
A pair of Keatsian shoulders 
Rub those of Eddie Guest. 


Insistently the boarding house 
Obscures the mortal shrine: 
Who apprehends the sepulture 
And pays two bits to dine? 


Only two Sisters stiffly coifed— 
Their faces grave and sweet, 

Go tripping in their sombre gowns 
On little slippered feet. 


A bow to charity’s Lady 
Smiling from her altar 
Above exclusive pews reserved 
Lest the fee may falter. 


Two pottery bowls 

At the ten cent store: 

Then home again 

By half-past four. 

—MARGARET BEAUFORT MILLER. 


EPITAPH FOR A WOULD-BE AUTHOR 


Even in death, that haunting phrase 
Pursues and mocks him yet; 
At Heaven’s gold-barred gate he hears 
“The Editors regret. . . .” 

—RuTH BEUTENMILLER. 
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A COMMANDMENT 


I love my neighbor, why, I do, 
The way the Bible tells me to. 


In the event that he is ill 
I get a surreptitious thrill 


Of course, or if a gossip knifes 
His reputation, or his wife’s: 


Or if his son should fail in Penoon: 
Or daughter prove herself a fool: 


And then again I smile a bit, 
Well secretly, if he is hit 


Financially, or should the devil 
Drag him nearer to my level. 


Otherwise I always shall 
Pray for him, and wish him well. 
—WILFRED J. FUNK. 


MAGNIFICENTLY WOOING DEATH 


Necessity to vapor thinned, 
Again I cleave the flowing wind, 
About me evanescent space, 

A dash of dawn across my face. 


Where noncommittal clouds are curled 
I extricate the clinging world, 

And find above the eagle’s nest 

The solitary way is best. 


My cheek against the sky I know 
The inconsistency of woe; 
Impersonal as fog or rain 

I ride above the reach of pain. 


Alone upon a windy shelf 

I have the grace to see myself 

A part of elemental breath 

Magnificently wooing death. 
—ViviaN YEIsER LARAMORE. 
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MACHINES 


So hard we strive to glorify machines 

That glut our days with too much noise and 
light 
And for our strength have too great appetite. 

What do they offer us, these garish queens? 

One living word, one syllable, that means 
More life for those who hunger in the night? 
What blood can steel automatons excite? 

They are not life, but sorry go-betweens. 


There is an old machine that time goes by, 
(All others break and rust and need repair), 
That hummed the songs of Homer and 
the sea 
And all things else too beautiful to die. 
Pianes may subdue the skies, but everywhere 
The heart has conquered death and 


destiny. 
—Harry R. TRuSLER. 
GRIEF 
When death claimed Morton’s wife he was 
dejected 


And sat with bowed head scarcely tasting food, 
For though her going had been long expected 

It seemed he still was lacking fortitude; 

He kept her lying there in state a week, 

Her passing was indeed a bitter cup, 

Tears choked his utterance when he would speak— 
How could he ever bear to give her up? 


Earth claimed her finally and it was strange 

How he whose lamentations were so great 

Could change his mood and let his fancy range 

In contemplation of a second mate, 

For soon I read where he so late obsessed 

With grief, was honeymooning in the west. 
—MarcareT E. Bruner. 


ONCE, IN PASSING 


You paused beside me like a strain 
Of music never heard before— 
The strolling players of a queen 
At a poor man’s door. 
—CHaRLEs DIVINE. 
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AN AUTUMN MADRIGAL 

I shall remember, past these russet days, 

The gold of sweet-gum and the sorrel’s fire, 
The madder oaks and maple boughs ablaze 

Like gold of love and crimson of desire! 
So deep their flame has burned, that I shall pause 

Long after, and with closed eyes see again 
The orange bitter-sweet, the scarlet haws, 

Like passion’s glory and its fire and pain. 


I shall remember, past these hours of gold, 
Far more than smoke-blue mist and copper 
sheaves; 
The hidden fastness of my heart shall hold 
More beauty even than fire of falling leaves .. . 
The words of living gold my lover spoke 
Beneath the wonder of a burning oak! 
—AGNES KENDRICK GRAY. 


CONVERT 
Apart, upon the fringes of the crowd, 
His lonely heart grew lyric with a dream; 
His trembling spirit knelt, humble and proud; 
Rapt eyes discerned the Grail’s ineffable gleam. 
Now, while the soft, ecstatic anthems call 
All weary outcasts to His feet, who said: 
“Love one another,” the dark heavens let fall 
A rain of glory on the alien’s head. 


So clutching at a Vision’s robe, he comes 
Along the saw-dust aisle. The music dies 
(Having piped Lazarus to his feast of crumbs) 
Efficiently, they greet him, merchant-wise; 
Their fingering eyes crawl over him—‘How nice! 
Another piece of salvaged merchandise!” 
—JoHn H. Knox. 


SONG 
Hunter, if you were given a bow 
Of hickory that you could not draw, 
How long would you foster your strength to grow 
Until you had mastered the hickory’s law? 


Only as long as the horn sounds through 
The sparkling air over hills and streams— 
Only as long as the stag bounds through 
The antlered forests of your dreams! 
—GLENN Warp Drespacn. 
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BECAUSE 


Because I know that under fern or laurel 
There waits for every friend a plot of earth, 
I laugh to see the busy blue-jays quarrel: 
I match the wrens and mockingbirds in mirth. 


Since I must hang so fearfully suspended— 
An atom, nothing more—amid the skies, 
My songs that shall so soon, so soon, be ended 
Are sung of blossoms and of butterflies. 


I who have searched the constellations nightly, 
Hoping a sign might flame in east or south, 
Turn from the stars to pluck a daisy lightly, 
A jest none knows is bitter, in my mouth. 
—Mary SINTON LEITCH. 


WEREWOLF 


Her teeth were white and even, but 

They looked, when moonlight on them shone, 
Like grim misanthropies—all lust 

To gnaw on flesh and grate on bone. 


Her voice was low and mellow, yet 
Sometimes I thought I caught a note 
Like that wild, haunting challenge heard 
At evening, from a gray wolf’s throat. 


Her eyes were gray and quiet, still 
I know I saw in them the gleam 
Of murder—pools of livid blood 
And white fangs by some midnight stream. . . 


She tore his heart out with those fangs. 

I saw the stealthy, furtive prowl 

With which the werewolf stalked him, and, 

The night he died, I heard her howl. 
—CLEANTH Brooks, Jr. 


CINQUAIN 
Sierra 
Foothill pines: 
Indian arrowheads 
Wrought in chrysoberyl by warrior 
Gods. 
—RuTH Cray PRIcE. 
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PASTURE ON PARNASSUS 
By Ernest HarTsock 
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Domesday Book, by Edgar Lee Masters (Macmillan, $2.50) 

This reissue of Masters’ attempt to revive the favor gained by the 
Spoon River Anthology, serves to indicate his virtues and his errros side 
by side more clearly than almost any published work of a contemporary 
poet. Here one sees a man with almost no feeling for rhythm or 
melodics in verse trying to adapt himself to the exactingly flexible 
iambic pentameter; some of the individual lines are among the worst 
lines by a good poet, that we have ever seen. On the positive side, 
Masters knows characters and, despite his tendency to digression, can 
draw memorable situations involving the morbid. His favorite thesis, 
that every act of any one individual starts an interminable series of 
ripples like a stone hurled in water, is legitimate and forms a good basic 
principle for literary operations. But, alas, as a poet Masters is a good 
novelist—in this lesser “Ring and the Book.” 


Sonnets from a Lock Box, by Anna Hempstead Branch (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.00) 


Although of a generation whose mysticism came through faith, 
Anna Hempstead Branch has clothed the contents of a safety deposit 
vault with an almost complete ritual. The religious poems in the 
volume are wrought with acceptable sincerity, gently spiritual, in a 
tone reminiscent of that of George Herbert. The ballads are not 
quite so convincing, and tend toward the hectic manner of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere. Toward the middle of the book there is a good, though 
not too original, poem about a dog, and some children’s verse with a 
strain of Celtic innunendo about them. The book as a whole is not 
of our generation; its faults are Victorian—its virtues are Pre- 
Miltonian. 


Mad Queen, Tirades by Harry Crosby (The Black Sun Press, Paris) 


One with that spirit of glittering panic which permeates the work 
of such differing artists as Jeffers and Joyce, Harry Crosby offers his 
solution to the decay wrought by civilization, in a rebirth through 
sunstroke. Back at the blue-hot core of being he aims, hitting it some- 
times. Rimbaud; Ra, Prufrock, and Hamlet join hands for the danse 
macabre, stepping to the authorized jazz-music of Ulysses; Boston gets 
anathematized and that right merrily. This poet is, however, not to be 
confused with Gertrude Stein or Dr. Arensberg, for Crosby is almost 
didactic in his explosions against anaemia; he has an atavistic tendency 
to preach and to exploit history of the more recondite sorts for the 
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benefit of bombast. But his book is never exhausting; it is hot with a 
bite of cinnamon on the tongue. 


O City, Cities! by R. Ellsworth Larsson (Payson & Clarke, New York. 
$2.50) 


The deftly modulated broken-rhythm verses of Ellsworth Larsson 
have several virtues not altogether common to the writers of Transi- 
tional verse; they have first of all a verbal coherence which at times 
almost approaches restrained epigram. They have further the virtue 
of being scrupulously phrased and for the most part concise. His man- 
ner appears to be a super-imposing of the train-of-consciousness method 
so characteristic of the followers of Joyce, upon the more conservative 
verse patterns, with the result that rhyme happens with that haphazard 
regularity inherent in the mental process. Full of neatly pointed and 
often vivid images, the poems fall slightly short of sufficiency in sub- 
stance, either emotional or intellectual. They have more individuality 
than most verse of the school, but it is too often individuality of tech- 
nique alone, lacking in marrow and power. 


Time’s Profile, by Hildegarde Flanner (Macmillan. $2.00) 


These poems of Hildegarde Flanner’s are for the most part verbally 
acute, sometimes with a carefully culled glamor reminiscent of Elinor 
Wylie; there is, however, a darker rhythm and a more sinister substance 
of emotion to many of these poems than there was in Elinor Wylie’s 
verse. There is seldom anything meretricious about the lapidary tech- 
nique of Miss Flanner, though her sonnets have a tendency to make 
incarnate moods of little universality. There is always more consider- 
ation for the emotion of the moment than for any philosophical scheme 
of life or any preodminance of ideation; but there are few enough 
women poets who have penetrated so deep beneath the shell of con- 
sciousness as this woman has. It stands to reason, in the face of the 
foregoing, that Miss Flanenr’s shorter poems and quatrains are gener- 
ally less effective than her more introspective ones; the quatrain is a 
form which flourishes chiefly on wit. 


Driven, by LeRoy MacLeod (Covici-Friede, New York) 

Despite the exaggerated euphemisms of Robert Nichols (whoever 
that is) on the jacket, this book is rather a good book. Mr. Nichols’ 
estimate of the sonnets seems to us Gargantuan enthusiasm; but his 
praise of the long poem “Drouth” we approve, with reservations. 
“Drouth” is by far the best poem in the book, following as it does the 
lead of Robert Frost’s rustic portraits and Thomas Hardy’s tragedies 
of the soil. The poem moves with a sure feeling for effect and for 
situation; there is occasionally genuine pathos and pity in the character- 
izations. But there are weak spots in technique, especially where 
couplets fall awkwardly to break the irregularly rhythm and rhyme- 
scheme; and the description, good though it often is, too frequently 
becomes discursive. 
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The Hermit Thrush, by Kathleen Millay (Horace Liveright. $2.00) 


Moving ingenuously in much the same lyric rhythms as the early 
verse of Edna St. Vincent Millay, these brief birdsongs at their best 
arrive at a somewhat poignant skepticism about life. Their most 
sincere moments come toward the close of the book, when some actual 
event stirs the poet out of her tendency toward the merely vocal, and 
lifts her into an exalted compassion for a cause, such as that of World 
Peace or Sacco and Vanzetti. . . . There is quite a chasm between 
such a trifle as ‘Snow Birds” and the excellent “Perspective.” It is to 
be hoped that a benign future will draw forth from this talented young 
woman fewer of the easy, querulous, sometimes lovely little fragments, 
and more of the sustained, impassioned cries from the heart toward 
which this volume points so bravely. 


Dream-Again, by Isabel Fiske Conant (Fowler Wright, Ltd., London. 
$1.50) 

This new collection of verse by one of our able women lyricists is 
typical of her work; it indicates that inevitable struggle of thought 
with technique which is the basis of art. At her best in the interpreta- 
tion of simple human phenomena with the terms of transcendentalism, 
Mrs. Conant produces good poems in such instances as “Run Over,” 
“Farm Dog,” and “Servants of Inns.” . . . But some of her verses 
are hampered by a structural enervation, a nervous, almost habitual 
lapse of attention which causes weak lines in poems otherwise accept- 


able. 


Red Kites and Wooden Crosses, by Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni (Packard, 
Chicago. $2.00) 

There is perhaps a better command of climax and irony in this 
third book of Mrs. Marinoni, which contains some clever fragments of 
free verse of a philosophic variety; but the defects that marked her 
former publications are still in evidence. Because she writes with 
facility and sometimes with felicity, she writes too much; at times her 
technique, especially in metrical verse, is haphazard, even harum- 
scarum. She has, however, a woman’s sympathy with humanity, and 
the ability to apply a styptic to the heart’s wound; she has ‘ise the 
virtue of avoiding the fragile and meretricious aspects of poetry to 
which so many women poets are devoted. 


The okt 5h = Edited by Henry Harrison (Harrison, New York. 

An anthology of 202 poems by 129 contemporaries (who paid 
how-much-was-it each?), this new collection falls considerably short 
of achieving a sustained literary standard. There are some few fairly 
good poems, and a great number of perfectly inadequate ones. Even 
Ginsberg and Musser, Glines and Spates, poets normally well worth 
reading after, seem sucked in with the tide of mediocrity. . . . The 


boob istath 
che Barainet attractively printed and is handsomely decorated by 
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Victory and Other Poems, by James Gabelle (Parnassus, New York. 
$2.00) 

This volume of homely verse by the veteran newspaper man, James 
Gabelle, is more interesting as a document than as poetry; it has most 
of the vices of newspaper verse and some of its virtues. But there is 
evident even in sonnets with six-foot lines, the sincere aspiration and 
sympathy with nature which are the touchstones by which the poetic 
impulse must be judged. 

Lilacs, by Mary Dell Allen (Badger, Boston) 

These are verses about home, the old rocking chair, and “Let Us 
Pray.” The banality of most of the verse fairly makes one shudder. 
Two “Studies” Books (Studies Publications, Marseilles, France) 

The Mistress of Chastleton and Other Ballads, by Harry Prince, has 


a sense of humor to commend it, though the verses are mere rhymes for 
the most part, and some of them sad at that: witness “lodger” and 
“proffer,” “weather” and “forever,” etc. The Loom of Life (Second 
Edition) by Katherine Hunter Coe shows some promise in its brief 
twenty pages of actual verse, but most of it is trite and sentimental. 


Watch the November BOZART for important poetry news! 


LOVE NOT MY BODY 


“Love not my body, lover!” 

She said; and turned in bed 

To dream of him who would have 
Exalted her mind instead. 


He died; and to the other 


She dreamed of she was wed. 


(Each with a separate cover, 
Each with a separate bed.) 


Soon, timeless time hung heavyy— 


Lover! My lover! Hear! 
O, love me for my body! 


(And he was dead a year.) 
—Mark LauTEeR. 


The biggest announcement of the year—in our next issue! 
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$25 FREE VERSE AWARD 
Ernest Hartsock, THE Bozart Press, offers a cash award of $25 
for the best free verse poem published in Volume Three of Bozart, 
September-October, 1929, through July-August, 1930. No entries 
over fifty lines in length will be considered in the award; there are no 
restrictions as to subject matter. A Second Prize of Bozart Books will 
also be given. 


Don’t miss the November BOZART! 


FLORIDA BOOK AWARD. 
The Bozart Book Prize of $7.50 worth of books for the best poem 
by a Florida poet in the current issue is herewith awarded to Harry 
R. Trusler of Gainesville, Fla., for his sonnet in this number. 


BACK FILES OF BOZART 
There are available for college, municipal, and private libraries a 
limited number of complete files of Volume One and Volume Two of 
BozartT; these are offered for sale at the regular subscription rate, while 
they last. 


NOTES ON NEW CONTRIBUTORS 

Mark Van Doren, formerly literary editor of The Nation, is a New 
Yorker; his Anthology of World Poetry (Liveright) has sold over 90,- 
000 copies. Kathleen Millay, younger sister of the prominent Edna, 
is a poet in her own right, living in Rutherford, N. J. Wilfred Funk 
lives in Montclair, N. J. Margaret Beaufort Miller is a new Southern 
poet from Russellville, Tenn., whose debut we sponsor. Colquitt 
Koepp is a native Georgian, living in Tucson, Ariz. John H. Knox, 
editor of the Texas number of the Troubadour, resides in Abilene, 
Texas. Vivian Yeiser Laramore is a Miami (Fla.) poet. Challis Silvay 
is a California poet, author of Pagan Fires (Dorrance). Mark Lauter is 
a young Brooklyn, N. Y., poet. Cleanth Brooks, Jr., of Shreveport, 
La., is a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. Fred Wilson hails from Dallas, 
Tex. Agnes Kendrick Gray is a well known Atlanta poet. “Alvares” 
is the pen-name of Alvares O’Brien of Savannah, Ga. 
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